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For ‘The friend,” 
Alcoholic Drinks. 
(Continued from page 317.) 

Recently some new physiological enquiries 
‘ve served to explain the reason why, under 
sohol, the heart at first beats so quickly and 
ay the pulses rise. At one time it was im- 
ined that the alcohol acted immediately 
jon the heart, stimulating it to increased 
‘tion, and from this idea—false idea, I should 
»y—of the primary action of alcohol, many 
'mroneous conclusions have been drawn. We 
vve now learned that there exist many 
remical bodies which act directly by pro- 
icing a paralysis of the organic nervous sup- 
yy of the vessels which constitute the minute 
sscular circuit. These minute vessels when 
alyzed offer inefficient resistance to the 
oke of the heart, and the heart thus liber- 
ed, like the mainspring of a clock from 
‘hich the resistance has been removed, quick- 
|s in action, dilating the minute and feebly- 
‘ting vessels, and giving evidence really not 
‘increased but of wasted power. 

ithe phenomena noticed above constitute 
/e first stage of alcoholic action on the body; 
may call it the stage of excitement ; it cor- 
sponds with a similar stage or degree caused 
chloroform. 

If the action of alcohol be carried further, 
mew set of changes are induced in another 
art of the nervous system—the spinal sys- 
mm. Whether this change be due simply to 
e modification of the circulation in the 
vinal cord, or to the direct action of the al- 
‘hol upon the nervous matter, is not yet 
nown, but the fact of change of function is 
ell marked, and it consists of deficient power 
“co-ordination of muscular movement. The 
srvous control of certain of the muscles is 
st, and the nervous stimulus is more or less 
nfeebled. The muscles of the lower lip in 
e human subject usually fail first of all, then 
xe muscles of the lower limbs, and it is wor- 
iy of remark that the flexor muscles give 
jay earlier than the extensors. The muscles 
,emselves by this time are also failing in 
ower; they respond more feebly than is 
tural to the galvanic stimulus; they, too, 
*e coming under the depressing influence of 
e paralyzing agent, their structure tempo- 
rily changed, and their contractile power 
erywhere reduced. This modification of 
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the animal functions under alcohol marks the 
second degree of its action. In this degree, 
in young subjects, there is usually vomiting, 
and in birds this symptom is invariable. 
Under chloroform there is produced a degree 
or stage of action holding the same place in 
the order of phenomena. 

The influence of the alcohol continued still 
longer, the upper portions of the cerebral 
mass, or larger brain, become implicated. 
These are the centres of thought and volition, 
and as they become unbalanced and thrown 
into chaos, the mind loses equilibrium, and 
the rational part of the nature of the man 
gives way before the emotional, passional, or 
mere organic part. The reason now is off 
duty, or is fooling with duty, and all the mere 
animal instincts and sentiments are laid atro- 
ciously bare. The coward shows up more 
craven, the braggart more braggart, the bold 
more bold, the cruel more cruel, the ignorant 
more ignorant, the untruthful more untruth- 
ful, the carnal more carnal. “In vino veritas” 
expresses faithfully, indeed even to physio- 
logical accuracy, a true condition. The spirits 
of the emotions are all in revel, and are pre- 
pared to rattle over each other in wild disor- 
der; foolish sentimentality, extending to tears, 
grotesque and meaningless laughter, absurd 
promises and asseverations, inane threats or 
childish predictions impel the tongue, until at 
last there is failure of the senses, distortion of 
the objective realities of life, obscurity, sleep, 
insensibility, and utter muscular prostration. 
This constitutes the third stage of alcoholic 
intoxication. It is the stage of insensibility 
under chloroform when the surgeon performs 
his painless task. 

While these changes in the action of the 
nervous system are in progress there is a 
peculiar modification proceeding in respect to 
the temperature of the body. For a little 
time the external or surface temperature is 
increased, especially in those parts that are 
unduly charged and flushed with blood. But 
it is to be observed that in respect to the mass 
of the body the tendency is to a fall of tem- 
perature. In the progress towards complete 
intoxication under alcohol, however, there 
are, as we have already seen, three degrees 
or stages. The first is a stage of simple ex- 
hilaration, the second of excitement, the third 
of rambling insensibility, and the fourth of 
entire unconsciousness, with muscular prostra- 
tion. The duration of these stages can be 
modified in the most remarkable manner by 
the mode of administration ; but whether they 
are developed or recovered from in an hour 
or a day, they are always present except in 
cases where the quantity of alcohol adminis- 
tered is in such excess that life instantly is 
endangered or destroyed. In the first or ex- 
hilarative stage the temperature undergoes a 
slight increase ; in birds a degree Fahrenheit, 
in mammals half a degree. In the second de- 
gree, during which there is vomiting in birds, 


or attempts at vomiting, the temperature 


comes back to its natural standard, but soon 
begins to fall; and during the third degree 
the decline continues. The third degree fully 
established, the temperature falls to its first 
minimum, and in birds comes down from five 
and a half to six degrees; in rabbits from two 
and a half to three degrees. In this condition 
the animal temperature often remains until 
there are signs of recovery, viz., conscious or 
semi-conscious movements, upon which there 
may be a second fall of temperature of two or 
even three degrees in birds. In this course 
of recovery I have seen, for instance, the tem- 
perature of a pigeon which had a natural 
standard of 110° Fahr. reduced to 102°. Usu- 
ally with this depression of force there is a 
desire for sleep, and with perfect rest in a 
warm air there is a return of animal heat; ~ 
but the return is very slow, the space of time 
required to bring back the natural heat being 
from three to four times longer than that 
which was required to reduce it to the mini- 
mum. 

In these fluctuations of temperature the or- 
dinary influences of the external air play an 
important part as regards duration of the 
fluctuation, and to some extent as regards 
extremes of fluctuation. 

These facts respecting fall of temperature 
of the animal body under alcohol were derived 
from observations originally taken from the 
inferior animals; they have been confirmed 
since by other observers from the human sub- 
ject. Dr. De Marmon, of King’s Bridge, New 
York, has specially proved this fact in some 
instances of poisoning by whiskey in young 
children. In one of these examples the tem- 
perature of the body fell from the natural 
standard of 98° Fahr. to 94°, in another to 
932s: 

Through all the three stages noticed in the 
above, the decline of animal heat is a steadily 
progressing phenomenon. It is true that in 
the first stage the heat of the flushed parts of 
the body is for a brief time raised, but this is 
due to greater distribution of blood and in- 
creased radiation, not to an actual increment 
of heat within the body. The mass of the 
body is cooling, in fact, while the surfaces are 
more briskly radiating, and soon, as the sup- 
ply of heat-motion fails, there is fall of surface 
temperature also; a fall becoming more de- 
cided from hour to hour up to the occurrence 
of the fourth and final stage, of which I have 
now to treat. 

The fourth degree of alcoholic intoxication 
is one of collapse of the volitional nervous 
centres, of the muscular organs under the 
control of those centres, and of some of the 
organic or mere animal centres. It is true 
that while the body lies prostrate under alco- 
hol there are observed certain curious move- 
ments of the limbs, but these are not stimu- 
lated from the centres of volition, nor are they 
reflected motions derived from any external 
stimulus; they are strange automatic move- 


ments, as if still in the spinal cord there were 
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some life, and they continue irregularly nearly 
to the end of the chapter, even when the end 
is death. 

Through the whole of this last stage two 
centres remain longest true to their duty, the 
centre that calls into play the respiratory ac- 
tion, and the centre that stimulates the heart. 
There is then an interval during which there 
are no movements whatever, save these of 
the diaphragm and the heart, and when these 
fail the primary failure is in the breathing 
muscle: to the last the heart continues in 
action. 

The leading peculiarity of the action of 
alcohol is the slowness with which the two 
centres that supply the heart and the great 
respiratory muscle are affected. In this lies 
the comparative safety of alcohol: acting 
evenly and slowly, the different systems of or- 
gans die after each other, or together, gently, 
with the exception of those two on which the 
continuance of mere animal life depends. But 
for this provision every deeply intoxicated 
animal would inevitably die. 

It happens usually, nevertheless, that under 
favorable circumstances the intoxicated live : 
the temperature of the body sinks two or 
three degrees lower, but the alcohol diffusing 
through all the tissues, and escaping by diffu- 
gion and elimination, the living centres are 
slowly relieved, and so there is slow return of 
power. If death actually occurs, the cause 
of it is condensation of fluid on the bronchial 
surfaces and arrest of respiration from this 
purely mechanical cause. The animal is liter. 
ally drowned in his own secretion. 


(To be continued.) 


For “The Friend.” 
To the Editors of “The Friend :’— 

In connexion with the “Letters and Papers 
of John Barclay,” that are being published in 
your journal, I have thought that the follow- 
ing from the same, written near the close of 
his life, might be helpful to some of our young 
Friends; for whom, in these shifting, shaking, 
proving times, a very sincere sympathy and 
interest have been felt. 

However disparagingly some may look apon 
the adoption and maintenance of our peculiar 
and distinguishing testimony to plainness of 
dress and address, there is no doubt that when 
entered upon, as was the case with J. B. on 
the ground of religious constraint and duty, 
it must ever be—unless such individuals be 
intuitively taught, or are the subjects of early 
training in these respects, by judicious, con- 
sistent, and conscientious parents—a sacrifice 
demanding no small degree of faith and forti- 
tude, as well as resignation of our own wills. 
And herein lies one of its most beneficial, 
practical results! For it is this subjugation 
of the natural heart and will to the cross of 
the great Supreme—bitter as may be its re- 
quisitions, or insignificant to the unanointed 
vision as may appear the means by which it 
is effected—that opens the way for the gospel, 
or in other words, the power of God to have 
free course unto the ever glorious reign of the 
Prince of Peace in us. 

It is the testimony of the Apostle, that 
“The carnal mind is enmity against God ;” 
and again, “The natural man receiveth not the 
things of the Spirit of God: for they are foolish- 
ness unto him: neither can he know them, be- 
cause they are spiritually discerned.” Then 
must not these be slain through filial submis- 
sion and obedience on our part to the power 


of the cross of the Lord Jesus, and our wills 
thus become subjected to His blessed will? 
Is not the work of Christ’s religion in the soul 
the formation of a new and heavenly birth, 
in the place of a corrupt, sinful, and lost crea- 
ture? Is not obedience to the humbling 
manifestations and convictions of the grace of 
God that which we all need, and which will 
do all things for us? Is not our Almighty 
Creator and Redeemer all-sufficient for His 
own work, if we are but as little children 
passive in His transforming hand? And woe 
betide him or her who will determinately 
choose their own way or terms by which this 
great end is to be obtained. The power is all 
of God; who also will if reverently sought 
unto, bring about His own glorious results by 
means of His own appointing: while be it 
ever remembered and deeply pondered, that 
“God hath chosen the foolish things of the 
world to confound the wise;’ and “weak 
things” “to confound the things which are 
mighty ;” “base things,” “and things which 
are despised hath God chosen; yea, things 
which are not, to bring to nought things that 
are; that no flesh should glory in his pre- 
sence.” 

Incontrovertible is the fact, that there can 
be no growth in the Trath as it is in Jesus, 
savingly experienced, until our unrenewed 
and deceitful hearts are mortified and hum- 
bled; and “through the arm of the Lord re- 
vealed,” we are brought to see, in that light 
by which all things that are reproved are 
made manifest, our lost and undone condition 
as children of the first Adam. Whereupon 
shall follow such a sense of our prodigal, lost 
state ‘such mourning and contrition of soul; 
such godly sorrow for sin; such putting the 
mouth in the dust if so be there may be hope; 
such abhoring of ourselves and repenting as 
in dust and ashes; such counting all things 
but loss and dross “for the excellency of the 
knowledge of Christ Jesus,’ and that we may 
win Christ, as shall manifest to all—that 
which cannot be hid—that we have been bap- 
tised with the thoroughly cleansing baptism 
which is of and through the Holy Spirit of 
our ever living Lord and Saviour, preparatory 
to the rich consolations which are in and 
through the Immanuel, and that sweetly flow- 
ing reconciliation and peace with Him, which 
the sanctifying power of His Spirit can only 

ive. 

John Barclay writes: ‘‘ Picture to thyself 
any set of people raised up to a deep sense of 
religion, and carrying out their watchfulness 
and self-denial to all branches of their con- 
duct, and endeavoring to follow that exhorta- 
tion, ‘Be ye holy in all manner of conversa- 
tion,—and whatscever ye ‘do in word or 
deed, do all to the glory of God,’ &. Would 
they not soon come to be distinguished from 
other people, who follow the course of this 
world, or who secretly yearn after their own 
heart’s lusts, and comfort themselves with 
trying to think there is nothing in this and 
the other little thing, and that religion does 
not consist in these things? Would they not 
soon find themselves to be ‘a peculiar people’ 
a singular people, a very simple people; their 
outward appearance, their manners, their 
very gestures, restrained and regulated after 
a mode totally contrary to the generality of 
those around them? According to that strik- 
ing passage in one of the Apocryphal writ- 
ings, setting forth the language of the ungodly 
respecting the righteous, so will it be respect- 
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ing such a people or person as I have dc 
scribed ; ‘He is not for our turn, he is clea 
contrary to our doings; he was made to re 
prove our thoughts; he is grievous unto u 
even to behold; for his life is not like othe 
men’s, his ways are of another fashion.’ Ir 
deed it has never been any wonder with m¢ 
that a people gathered and settled and pre 
served, as I have hinted at,—or as Friend 
were, when they found themselves estrange 
from the world at large, and eccentric throug 
this process of following their convictions ¢ 
duty,—should value this their privilege, an 
these outward badges, which tend to keep u 
this desirable distinction and separation frot 
the world’s spirit. i s a 

“JT was brought up in the entire disuse o 
and I even cherished a real contempt for suc. 
singularities; until I came to see that ther 
was ‘no peace to the wicked,’—and that ‘grea 

eace have all they who love’—‘the law o 
the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus.’ Then as 
yielded my mind to be in all things led an: 
guided thereby, nothing offended me but evil 
nothing seemed too hard to give up unto, no 
anything to be slighted as insignificant, whicl 
in any wise contributed to this heavenly peac 
and progress in what was esteemed 80 su 
premely excellent. The cross of Christ, tha 
yoke he puts upon his disciples, was very eas) 
and sweet; and peace was the reward of bein, 
faithful in ever so little. It is in this way, - 
have been made ruler over more, and not by 
‘despising the day of small things;’ which i 
the sure way (as the Bible tells us) of fallin 
‘by little and little: of this we have mos 
painful instances now around us: and evel 
some, who have deservedly stood high in ou 
Society, as teachers and examples to the flock 
but who have even come to question, or hav 
lost, all their former impressions and tender 
ing convictions,—these are, it seems all gone 
and almost forgotten, as the early dew tha 
passeth away,—and they have turned, as th 
dog or the sow, to that which they once loath 
ed and rejected. And truly itis a striking an 
unanswerable fact, that there has not bee) 
one individual, who has risen to any eminence 
for religious dedication in our Society, but ha 
had to tread the narrow and strait path ; anc 
has had to attribute his progress to giving uj 
in the ability received, to obey the secret mo 
nitions of the Spirit of Christ even in littl 
things: nor has there, I believe, been one wh 
has swerved from this course, that has ulti 
mately turned out better than the salt tha 
has lost its savor.” 

For “The Friend” 
A Correspondence, (with notes,) between Thoma 
Story and James Logan. 
(Continued from page 314.) 

“Ag to anything that looked like contro 
versy between us,” &c. “And without doub 
is the same thing intended and meant in thine, 
&e. Thomas felt that his friend’s heart wa 
right on this important subject, knew tha 
since youth he had both believed and obeye 
the voice of the inward Monitor as a Divin 
guide, but that owing to the “ natural decay 
of his faculties, pressure of business, and in 
tercourse with philosophers, his mind o 
reasoning powers, and those only, had becom 
a little clouded in regard to the doctrine o1 
this subject. He fully understood the strengt! 
of his own position; his serene intellect say 
this clearly, as well as the temporary obscura 
tion that had come over his friend’s mind, an‘ 
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2 unsoundness of his reasoning. But, hav- 
be only in view the well-being of his oppo- 
mt, and the advancement of Truth, and not 
‘sontroversial victory, he takes up the points 
| agreement rather than of disagreement, 
4, with that knowledge of, and considera- 
)m and allowance for, the imperfections of 
lr common nature, which is the “ wisdom of 
Ne serpent” commended to the disciples by 
larist, quotes James Logan’s meaning rather 
Ore fully than he himself had expressed, or 
fen entirely understood it,—so as to include 
ie implied as well as the direct meaning,— 
d winds up with the expression of his satis- 
Stion and unity with this, which he perceives 
( be, in spite of a temporary confusion of 
ind and phraseology, the real belief of his 
"end as well as himself. Thus the disagree- 
«ent terminated, and to mutual advantage, as 
wery religious controversy might, do, were 
\-e disputing parties, (as well those who may 
old, and know that they hold, the correct 
lcew, as the opposites,) but actuated by that 
(Ifforgetful humility, that sincere love, of 
ruth and of each other, which is displayed 
i this, instead of being impelled by a zeal 
/ithout knowledge, which too frequently in- 
«sts upon an immediate conviction and renun- 
nation of what we may deem to be error, 
, ithout considering or allowing forthe human 
veakness, that, with the best intentions, may 
‘sake such an immediate clearsightedness 7m- 
iossible. For such ill-regulated zeal, the origin 
f many persecutions, love is the grand cure. 
: I. Story’s desire of having James Logan’s 
“harge published with his own commentaries 
imnexed, and yet that these comments should 
e subject to James’s “censure,” and altera- 
von if there should be any apparent discrep- 
imey between them and the Charge itself, 
/nows that he apprehended this document 
m> be entirely in unison with his own and 
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all the strata superimposed on one another in 
the crust of the earth, with all their included 
myriads of fossil animals and plants, were 
deposited by one general flood, ‘the deluge.’” 
“Hyen in 1740, we find the great Italian au- 
thor Lazzaro Moro, gathering all his strength 
against the Woodwardian hypothesis of the 
diluvial origin of the strata, and their regu- 
larly arranged and successively deposited fos- 
sils.” The publication of Moro’s work induced 
men to look farther back than the deluge for 
the origin of fossils, but the German author 
Lehman, in 1756, appears to have been the 
first proposer of a classification of rocks ac- 
cording to their respective ages. He divided 
them into three classes, according to age, the 
oldest to be distinguished by their containing 
no organic remains, the second to include all 
fossiliferous strata, and the newest to be re- 
ferred to local floods or the deluge of Noah, 
and corresponding to the modern alluvium. 
And he judged his first class to be coeval 
with the Mosaic creation. In arranging these 
classes, though they are in some measure Co- 
ordinate with those of the present day, he 
failed to arrive at the true method of discrim- 
inating the ages of strata. 

William Smith, a civil engineer, inaugu- 
rated in 1790 the grand scheme of classifica- 
tion now generally adopted, basing it on the 
partially accurate principle that rocks of the 
same age may be distinguished by their pos- 
sessing the same, and those of different ages 
by their containing different fossils. But the 
more universally and readily applicable, as 
wellas broader and more philosophical modern 
method, to which the subsequent rapid pro- 
gress of geology is in great measure due, was 
first enunciated by Werner, (whose work was 
translated into Hnglish by T. Weaver, in 
1805,) in the following rules or laws :— 

1. “ When too veins cross, and one of them 


(riends’ sentiments, and perceived the point, 
Vhat is, after the writing of the Charge, at 
which J. L.’s mental vision became clouded. 

“That the earth is of much older date,” &c. 
“n order to enable readers to appreciate the 
i xtent of the stride, by which Thomas Story 
“tood in advance of his contemporaries in his 
views of the antiquity of the strata, it has 
een thought advisable to introduce a short 
ketch of the history of geological theory in 
“ngland, where the science has been prose- 
‘uted with most ability. The 17th century 
mad closed before the expiration of the absurd 
sontroversy as to whether the fossil shells 
Yound in strata at a great distance from, and 
nigh above, the sea, were genuine marine 
®xuviae, or mere lusus naturae produced by a 
“plastic power or fermenting fatty earth.” 
The rational view of this phenomenon, the 
‘nvestigation of which first led men to inquire 
“nto the history of the earth, was, however, 
generally adopted in England towards the 
close of that century. This was chiefly due 
to the publication of a Theory of the Karth, 
iby J. Woodward, in 1675, which continued to 
ibe the standard of doctrine for more than 
three fourths of a century. This philosopher, 
while attributing fossils to their true origin, 
animals, formerly living, had no idea of the 
relative antiquity of strata, but supposed them 
all to have been simultaneously deposited at 
‘the time of the deluge. To quote Phillips’ 
Geology, (1855), “The correct view of the ori- 
inal nature of ‘formed stones or petrifac- 
‘tions’ was coupled by Woodward and his 
mumerous followers with the assertion, that 


cuts through the other, the one which is 
divided is the more ancient.” 

. “Among stratified rocks superimposed 
on one another, the lower members of the 
series were deposited jirst, and the rela- 
tive antiquity of the different strata is 
exactly in the order of their position.” 

Although Werner, by a bold induction, had 

thus arrived at the true principles of geologic 
investigation, he had not the patience, how- 
ever, to be contented to labor toward a correct 
idea of the early history of the earth, by the 
application of those principles in the slow 
process of practical observation. He followed 
the example of his predecessors in framing a 
cosmogonic theory, (the Neptunian,) which 
was even wider of the truth, in some respects, 
than that of Woodward had been. He put 
forth the dogma, that all the rocks observed 
near the surface of the earth, were deposited 
from one chaotic fluid, which first permitted 
the crystallization of granitic and other rocks, 
and afterwards produced the secondary sand- 
stones, shales, and limestones! The defects 
of this theory were partially compensated by 
that of Dr. Hutton, a contemporary of Werner, 
(that styled the Plutonic theory,) which 
sought to account for all kinds of rocks by 
the action of volcanic fire and subterranean 
heat. But the accumulation of facts by dint 
of laborious observation has since led geolo- 
gists to discard the extremism of both these 
theories, and to admit the evidence of both 
igneous and watery action in the formation 
of the strata. 

It was about this time, or the beginning of 
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the present century, that the application of 
Werner’s lawsin practical investigation began 
to force inquiries generally to the conclusion 
of the antiquity of the earth being greater 
than that of the creation as given by Moses. 
But we have seen Thomas Story already 
arrived at that conclusion in 1738. To repeat 
his words, “The earth is of much older date, 
as to the beginning of it, than the time as- 
signed in the Holy Scriptures, as commonly 
understood,” &¢. And how had he arrived 
at this deduction? By examination of “the 
strata” in the “high cliffs’ of Scarborough, 
&c. But what was the method by which he 
inferred that the underlying strata were so 
much older than the superficial ones which 
we tread upon and which were deposited 
within historical periods? By observing “their 
positions.’ The under strata are older, he 
tells us, than those superficial ones, whose his- 
tory we are acquainted with, through Biblical 
and profane records,—and why older? It was 
proved, to his mind, by their very “ position” 
under the others. It is plain that his deduc- 
tion was arrived at by the very method which 
Werner first enunciated 67 years later, (Law 
2), but did not apply to such good purpose. 


(To be continued.) 


For “The Friend.” 

Believing the following extract from the 
Life of John Griffith, may be interesting and 
instructing to the readers of “The Friend,” it 
is copied for insertion therein. Page 396 of 
Friends’ Library he says: 

“Our Friends formerly delivered themselves 
in ministry and writing, in a plain, simple 
style and language, becoming the cause they 
were sincerely engaged to promote; chiefly 
aiming to speak and write, so as to convey 
the power and efficacy of the pure Truth, to 
that of God in the consciences of men. It is 
no small glory to the righteous cause we are 
engaged to promote, that it has made such a 
mighty progress in the world, upon a better 
foundation than that of human helps and 


learned accomplishments. The very first and 
most eminent instruments raised to propagate 
the same, were illiterate men, agreeably to 
what Paul delivers, 1 Cor. i. 26—29. 

May these things be weightily considered 
by all those who seem to aim at seeking 
credit to the Society, by means of those out- 
ward embellishments, from which our worthy 
ancients were wholly turned to seek and wait 
for that living power and holy authority, 
which alone is able to carry on the work of 
man’s redemption to the end of time. The 
departure from that, opened the door effectu- 
ally for the apostacy to overspread; then 
human wisdom and learning became, in the 
estimation of degenerate christians, essen- 
tially necessary to make ministers of the 
Gospel. But the early ministers and writers 
in the Christian Church, became eminent in 
another way, as we have great reason to be- 
lieve most of them were illiterate men; and 
such of them who had attained human learn- 
ing, when the power of the Gospel was in- 
wardly revealed, laid all such accomplish- 
ments down at the feet of Him, to whom 
every knee must bow, and every tongue must 
confess; so that we find them counting all 
that as dross and dung, to which men in their 
corrupt wills and wisdom, give the highest 
place for usefulness, as above hinted. And l 
think some amongst us fall very little short 
of the same disposition of mind, though they 
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do not care to own it in words; for I have 
many times observed, that some have but 
little relish or taste for the substantial truths 
of the Gospel, in a plain simple dress; nor to 
read books, holding forth the same, unless 
they find some delicacy in the style and com- 
position. 

An honest substantial minister may wade 
into the several states of the people, in order 
to bring forth suitably thereunto, in the native 
simplicity of the Truth, and his labors herein 
be seen, gladly owned and received, by the 
circumcised in heart and ears, where his lot 
is cast; yet the sort of people amongst us 
above-mentioned, of whom I fear there are 
many, do not know, or much regard him, 
scarcely thinking it worth their while to at- 
tend the meetings such an one is engaged to 
visit. But if they hear of one coming who is 
noted for learning and eloquence, though per- 
haps far short of the other in depth of experi- 
ence, what following after him from meeting 
to meeting! Hnough, if the instrument is not 
pretty well grounded, to puff it up with a vain 
conceit of itself, and to exalt it above measure. 
With sorrow it may be said, that much hurt 
has been done amongst us, by such great im- 
prudence. I have often seen reason to con- 
clude, that popularity and common applause 
are no safe rule to judge of the real worth of 
a minister. Therefore, when I have heard 
much crying up of any instrument, I have 
been apt to doubt its safe standing, and hold- 


ing out to the end; which it cannot possibly 
do, if the same desire prevails to speak, as 
there is in such people to hear. Iam per- 
suaded, if such keep upon a right bottom, 
they will, at times, find it their duty to starve 
and disappoint such cravings after words.” 


Wool and Alpaca. 

The history of the Australian wool trade is 
very noteworthy. In 1793 it occurred to 
Captain John M‘Arthur, then stationed with 
his regiment in Sydney, that the Australian 
climate was well adapted for the production 
of merino sheep; but the colony had nothing 
but an inferior Bengal breed, useful only for 
food, and there was great difficulty in obtain- 
ing any other. At length, in 1797, Captain 
M‘Arthur conveyed to Sydney three rams and 
five ewes of pure merino stock, and, mixing 
with them seventy of the native sort, applied 
himself zealously to sheep-rearing. In 1803 
he came to England, bringing with him sam- 
ples of his wool, which he recommended both 
to a committee of cloth-manufacturers and to 
the Government as being “in softness superior 
to many of the wools of Spain, and certainly 
equal in every valuable property to the very 
best procured from thence.” Some fun was 
made about his “ wool-gathering” theories; 
but his samples and his arguments gave satis- 
faction to competent judges, especially as Ku- 
rope was then harassed by Napoleon’s wars, 
and there was constant risk of a stoppage of 
the supply derived from Spain. M‘Arthur’s 
modest request of a grant of 10,000 acres of 
grazing land to be assigned out of the unoc- 
cupied territory, with thirty convicts to serve 
as shepherds, was acceded to; and George 
III., who took a lively interest in the matter, 
gave him several fine merino sheep, chosen 

. from his flock at Kew. He returned to Aus- 
tralia, and in 1807, when the little stock with 
which he had begun to work ten years before 
had increased to 4,000, he sent home his first 
bale of wool. During the next seven-and- 


twenty years he rode his hobby steadily and 
with wonderful success. He died in 1834, 
worthily honored as “the father of the colo- 
ny,” and in that year the shipment of Austra- 
lian wool to England—a great part of it drawn 
from his own great and well-ordered sheep- 
runs—was nearly ten thousand times as great 
as that which he first made. He had plenty 
of followers. Squatters spread over vast tracts 
of New South Wales, Victoria, South Austra- 
lia, and Tasmania, and, mightily enriching 
themselves, have succeeded in adding im- 
measurably to the wealth of the huge Austra- 
lian commonwealth ; while their produce has 
been of hardly less value to the mother coun- 
try—and not to her alone. America now 
imports large supplies of Australian wool, all 
of which, till lately, were obtained by way of 
England, and spanned two-thirds of the globe 
in its transit, though now a shorter route, 
across the Pacific, is being established. 
Another sort of wool comes to Hngland 
from America, and has begun to be naturalised 
in Australia. The large alpaca sheep of Peru 
yields longer, softer, and more lustrous wool 
than any other animal of the tribe. Its soft- 
ness and lustre made shrewd manufacturers 
anxious to use it; but the very length of the 
hair, sometimes extending even to forty-two 
inches, was an obstacle. The machinery com- 
monly used by the woollen manufacturers 
was not fitted for it, and it was tangled and 
broken in the working. The few parcels 
brought to England were accordingly reject- 
ed, and, thrown away as useless, lay idle in 
the Liverpool warehouses till 1834, when 
Titus Salt—a young farmer, whose father 
was a woolstapler in Leeds, and who himself 
now settled in Bradford as a spinner—began 
to devise means for getting over the difficulty. 
One episode in his adventures is thus de- 
scribed: “ A huge pile of dirty-looking sacks, 
filled with some fibrous material which bore 
a strong resemblance to superannuated horse- 
hair, or frowsy, elongated wool, or anything 
else unpleasant and unattractive, was landed 
in Liverpool. When these queer-looking bales 
had first arrived, or by what vessel brought, 
or for what purpose intended, the very oldest 
warehouseman in Liverpool docks couldn’t 
say. There had once been a ramor—a mere 
warehouseman’s whisper—that the bales had 
been shipped from South America on spec., 
and consigned to the agency of C. W. and F. 
Foozle and Co. But even this seems to have 
been forgotten, and it was agreed upon by all 
hands, that the three hundred and odd sacks 
of nondescript hair-wool were a perfect nuis- 
ance. The rats appeared to be the only parties 
who at all approved of the importation, and 
to them it was the very finest investment for 
capital that had been known in Liverpool since 
their first ancestors had migrated thither. 
Well, those bales seemed likely to rot, or fall 
to the dust, or be bitten up for the particular 
use of family rats. Brokers wouldn’t so much 
as look at them. Merchants would have 
nothing to say to them. Dealers couldn’t 
make them out. Manufacturers shook their 
heads at the bare mention of them ; while the 
agents of C. W. and F. Foozle and Co. looked 
at the bill of lading, and once spake to their 
head clerk about shipping them to South 
America again. One day—we won't care 
what day it was, or even what week or month 
it was, though things of far less consequence 


have been chronicled to the half minute—one 
day, a plain, business-looking young man, 


with an intelligent face and quiet, reserve 
manner, was walking along through thos} 
same warehouses at Liverpool, when his eye 
fell upon some of the superannuated hors 
hair projecting from one of the ugly, dirt 
bales. Our friend took it up, looked at it, fel 
it, smelt it, rubbed it, pulled it about; in fac 
he did all but taste it, and he would hav 
done that if it had suited his purpose—for h 
was ‘Yorkshire.’ Having held it up to th 
light, and held it away from the light, an 
held it in all sorts of positions, and done al 
sorts of cruelties to it, as though it had bee 
his most deadly enemy and he was feelin 
quite vindictive, he placed a handful or twq 
in his pocket, and walked calmly away, evi 
dently intending to put the stuff to some ex 
cruciating private tortures at home. Wha 
particular experiments he tried with thi 
fibrous substance I am not exactly in a posi 
tion to relate, nor does it much signify; bu 
the sequel was, that the same quiet, business 


hundred and odd frowsy, dirty bags of nonde 
script wool. 

It was in 1835 that T. Salt made that pur. 
chase. He put it to such good use that i 
1853 the imports of alpaca wool, chiefly fo 
his own use, greatly exceeded 2,000,000 Ibs. 
and his business had become so large that i 
that year he built the famous Saltaire Mills 
near Bradford, with a town around them abl 
to hold five thousand workpeople. His new 
commodity found favor for ladies’ dresses, 
umbrellas, and a dozen other useful articles, 
and the trade with Peru became so extensive 
that the Australians began to covet a share 
in it. In 1858 Charles Ledger carried 276 
alpacas, llamas, and vecuiias to Sydney. The 
animals throve well in New South Wales, and 
already they furnish a considerable portion 
of the wool taken from these varieties of the 
sheep, and collected for the English market. 


To the Editors of “The Friend :’— 

In this day of giving presents, and being 
reminded that “a gift blindeth the eyes,” if 
you think the following suitable I should like 
to see it in the columns of “The Friend,” not 
remembering to have seen it there. 


A Constant READER. 
Fifth mo. 1872. 


“'T wo priests of Budhoo were brought over 
by Sir Alexander Johnstone, on his return 
from the island of Ceylon. They left their 
country and friends, exposing themselves to 
all kinds of privations, in order that they 
might come to England to be instructed in 
the truths of Christianity. Dr. Adam Clarke, 
who most kindly took charge of them, says, 
under date of April 14, 1819: ‘On Friday 
evening I received a note from R. Sherborne, 
director, &c., of the great plate-glass manu- 
factory at Ravenhead, with a present to 
Munhi Rathana and Dherma Rama of two 
fine plates for toilet-glasses, seventeen inches 
long by fifteen wide. As there was in the 
house an upholsterer from Liverpool, I gave 
him the measurement to get proper frames 
made for them. The priests received them, 
inquired about the silvering, admired the 
workmanship, but seemed to take no other 
interest in them. They were both silent and 


‘eared very pensive. I pressed the subject 
heir notice and spoke of the kindness and 
‘ction of Mr. S., who has often visited them. 
* At length Dherma spoke the sentiments 
(iooth: ‘We are obliged to Mr. Sherborne, 
| we will not have them. We came to Eng- 
' 4 without money, without goods, without 
| hes, except our priests’ garments; we will 
‘e nothing back with us but one coat 
lace, the gospel of Jesus Christ, and the 
ks you have promised us. No, if God give 
that is, God being their helper) we will 
no presents; and carry nothing from 
tgland, except what covers us, your Bible 
| the gospel of Jesus Christ.’” 


/3amboos.—There is no tree known on earth 
lich subserves so many purposes as the 
i es The Indian obtains from it part of 
i food, many of his household utensils, and 
rood at once lighter and capable of bearing 
ater strains than heavier timber of the 
wae size. Besides, in expeditions in the 
spics, under the rays of a vertical sun, bam- 
(9 trunks have more than once been used as 
irels, in which water, much purer than 
sald be preserved in vessels of any other 


tad, is. kept fresh for the crew. Upon the 
sst coast of South America, and in the large 
sands of Asia, bamboos furnish all the ma- 
1 ials for the construction of houses, at once 
(sasant, substantial, and preferable to those 

stone, which are liable to be destroyed by 
i9 frequent earthquakes. 
(Leaving the immense size of these plants 
it of consideration, we would at the first 
muuce Class them either with the grasses or 
‘sds—their appearance seeming to indicate 
lat they belong to the former class, while 
2 structure of the long hollow stem, with 
| joints and sharp-pointed leaves, presents 
2 characteristics of the latter. Botanists, 
)wever, have decided that bamboos are a 
be of grasses. 
‘These plants are found only in the torrid 
yne—for the reason either that the heat of 
“e tropics is necessary to their development, 

that their cultivation has never yet been 
‘tempted in temperate climates under favor- 
le circumstances. Of the 170 species dis- 
svered by modern travellers, five or six are 
‘ecially prominent. 

‘The loftiest of the bamboos is the Sammot. 
. the tracts where it grows in the greatest 
»rfection it sometimes rises to the height of 
+0 feet, with a stem 18 inches diameter at 
se base. The wood itself is not more than 
1 inch in thickness. The fact that the bam- 
»o is hollow has made it eminently useful 
© a variety of purposes—it serves as a mea- 
‘re for liquids, and if fitted with a lid and a 
»ttom, trunks and barrels are made of it. 
mall boats even are made of the largest 
‘unks by strengthening them with strips of 
sher wood where needed. 
After the sammot, the next largest of the 
amboo species is the Illy, which usually 
saches a height of from 60 to 70 feet. It is 
sed for the same purposes as the Sammot, 
ad, like it, prefers a moist, rich soil. 

The third variety prevails throughout 
outhern Asia, both on the continent and in 
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to this variety of bamboo—are excellent food, 
and are eaten as we eat asparagus, either pre- 
pared with vinegar and sauces or with other 
viands. Kuropean colonists are as fond of 
these shoots as the natives themselves. The 
wood of the Telin unites strength and light- 
ness in an extraordinary degree, and cut into 
thin planks or split into laths it is admirably 
suited for house-building in the tropics. 

A still smaller species of the bamboo, which 
is not applied to so many purposes in domes- 
tic economy, industry and agriculture, is 
the Ampel, which, however, furnishes carts, 
ladders, and many similar objects. The In- 
dians, when employed upon lofty palm trees 
collecting the palm-rims at a height of 100 
feet above the ground, are not afraid of going 
from one tree to another by means of a simple 
bridge made of ampel-wood. The airy bridge 
consists of a single long stem of this tree, and 
another lighter one serves as a hand rail. The 
young shoots, like those of the telin, are used 
tor food. It is in this class of plants that we 
meet with the iron-wood—as it is called in 
India —which gives out sparks under the 
blows of a hatchet. Its hardness is unequalled 
among woods, and yet it can be split up into 
the finest wands, and in this form is more 
suitable for delicate basket-work than the 
osier. Even cloth of a certain kind is made 
from this bamboo. 

The Zeho of the Chinese is used in paper- 
making, and large parasols are made of this 
paper. There is also the Teba from which 
hedges are made, and the Arundo scriptori 
of Linneus, so called, because the Indian 
writers obtain their pens from it. 

These latter species prefer a dry, light soil, 
and are equally acclimatized. The sweet in- 
terior of their young branches is a nourishing 
food, made use of by man, and also by herbi- 
vorous animals. The young shoots, which 
grow in bunches at the roots of the bamboos 
—the product of the underground germ— 
grow with such amazing rapidity that they 
may be literally said to be seen growing. In 
one day they obtain the height of several 
feet, and with the microscope, their develop- 
ment can be easily watched.—WMarion. 


~Selected for ‘The Friend.” 
Christian Simplicity and Plainness. 


It is with sorrow we observe that many 
under our name, in this day of ease and pros- 
perity, wherein the means of indulging pride 
and ambition are easily obtained, have swerved 
from that Christian simplicity and plainness 
in habit, speech and deportment, and in the 
furniture of their houses and manner of living, 
which the gospel enjoins, and which become 
men and women professing godliness. 

Some, to excuse or palliate their departures 
in these respects, speak of them as “little 
things,” and of small moment; thereby en- 
deavoring to lower that standard of modera- 
tion and self-denial, which is set before us in 
the Holy Scriptures, and which the Witness 
for Truth raised in the hearts of our fore- 
fathers, and still calls all to uphold. We be- 
lieve that nothing can be called little which 
forms a part of our duty to God, and that the 
disposition to lessen these testimonies, as well as 


ne larger islands. It rises to the height of|the unwillingness to conform to them, arises from 


)feet. It is employed for the same purposes 
» which the other two varieties are applied, 
at is much more useful than either of these. 
‘he young sprouts, of the stem and of the 
ot, of the Telin—for such is the name given 


the unsubdued will and unmortified pride of 
the human heart, which shuns the offence of the 
cross. 

It is upon the simplicity of the Truth as it is 
in Jesus, whose whole life was one of contra- 
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diction to the glory and grandeur of this 
world, and on the heart-changing nature of 
the religion which He introduced, that our 
testimony to plainness and moderation rests. 
And why is it that any seek to be conformed 
to the world in these things, and to imitate 
its fashions and customs? Is it not to be like 
the people of the world; from a desire to emu- 
late their style of living, to escape the cross, 
and that mortification which arises from being 
considered strict or narrow-minded? We be- 
lieve, if such would search closely into the 
secret motives which lie at the bottom of 
these worldly compliances, they would find 
they had their origin in that love of the world, 
respecting which it is declared, that if any 
man indulge it, the love of the Father is not 
in him. We affectionately entreat all seriously 
to ponder the path they are pursuing, and 
inquire of the blessed Witness for God in their 
own hearts, whether it is that strait and nar- 
row way, which their dear Redeemer trod 
before them, who “Set us an example that we 
should follow his steps.” As these suffer him 
to arise in their hearts, and plead his own 
cause ; and give themselves up to his leading, 
He will bring them out of these indulgences 
into a conformity to his divine will, strength- 
ening them with holy magnanimity and firm- 
ness, to deny themselves, and to despise the 
shame or the reproach which the ungodly 
world may attach to their humble, simple 
way of life; and give them to partake of that 
peace which is the enriching reward of obe- 
dience.—Hpistle of Philada. Yearly Meeting. 


Life in a Swiss Valley—At the foot of 
Monte Rosa, in the district of Varello, there 
is a small borough of 1200 inhabitants, called 
Alagna, where there has not been a criminal 
trial, nor even a civil suit, for the last four 
hundred years. In case of any wrong com- 
mitted, or any very blamable conduct, the 
guilty person, marked by public reprobation, 
is soon compelled to quit the country. The 
authority of fathers, like that of the patri- 
archs, continues absolute all their lives, and 
at their death they dispose of their property 
as they please, by verbally imparting their 
last will to one or two friends, whose report 
of it is reckoned sufficient; no objection is 
ever made to such a testament. Not long 
since a man died worth four thousand pounds 
sterling—a large fortune in that country; he 
bequeathed a trifle only to his natural heir. 
The latter met accidentally, at the neighbor- 
ing town of Varello, a lawyer of his acquaint- 
ance, and learned from him that he was en- 
titled, legally, to the whole property thus 
unkindly denied him, and of which, with his 
assistance, he might obtain possession very 
shortly. The disinherited man at first de- 
clined the offer, but, upon being strongly 
urged, said he would reflect upon it. For 
three days after this conversation he appear- 
ed very thoughtful, and owned to his friends 
that he was about to take an important de- 
termination. At last it was taken, and, call- 
ing on his legal adviser, he told him, “the 
thing proposed had never been done at Alagna, 
and he would not be the first to do it.” 

The property of these simple people con- 
sists of cattle. In their youth the men visit 
foreign countries for purposes of trade, the 
stock of many of them consisting wholly of 
figures representing green parrots, Chinese 
mandarins, and other objects, cast in plaster, 
and stuck on a board, which they carry on 
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their heads; but they rarely fail to return 
home with the money thus gained; and even 
those whom superior talents, or better oppor- 
tunities have enabled to amass a fortune, still 
seck their native land again, and return un- 
changed by foreign manners.—Simond’s Swit- 
zerland. 


—_—__++—___—_ 


“Tet Him Alone.” 


The time may come when the awful words 
pass from the lips of the righteous Judge, 
“ Hphraim is joined to his idols, let him alone,” 
and providence will let the man alone; and 
the Word of God will let the man alone; and 
his own conscience will let the man alone; 
and the Spirit of all grace wili let the man 
alone. It is not for us to usurp the preroga- 
tive of the Omniscient. It is not for us to 
affirm of any one, let his character and con- 
duct be what it may, that he has reached or 
passed the mysterious point beyond which 
that comes true. It is not for any one to 
pass such sentence upon himself. But let all 
of us stand upon our guard, and reflect that 
if for months or years we have been growing 
colder, deader, more indifferent to spiritual 
things, to the unseen and eternal realities; if 
conscience has been gradually losing her hold 
and weakening in her power; if we can listen 
now unmoved to what once would have im- 
pressed and affected us; if we court and dally 
with temptations that once we would have 
shunned; if sins are lightly committed which 
once we would have shrunk from ; by these, 
and such like marks, it is apparent that our 
day of grace has been declining, the shadows 
of its evening have been lengthening out, and 
that, if no chance occur, if this course of 
things go on long, ere the sun of our natural 
existence go down, the sun of our spiritual 
day may have set, never to rise again.— 
Hanna. 


———_---—____ 


Sea-cucumbers. 


The Holuthurie, or sea-cucumbers, may be 
regarded in one light as soft sea-urchins, and 
in another as approximating to the Annelides 
or worms. Their suckers are similar to those 
of the true star-fishes and sea-urchins. Be- 
sides progression by means of these organs, 
they move, like annelides, by the extension 
and contraction of their bodies. The mouth 
is surrounded by plumose tentacula, the num- 
ber of which, when they are complete, is al- 
ways a multiple of five. They have all the 
power of changing their shapes in the strang- 
est manner, sometimes elongating themselves 
like worms, sometimes contracting the middle 
of their bodies so as to give themselves the 
shape of an hour-glass, and then again blow- 
ing themselves up with water, so as to be per- 
fectly globular. 

The Holuthurie which in our part of the 
globe are very little noticed, play a much 
more important part in the Indian Ocean, 
where they are caught by millions, and, under 
the name of Trepang or Biche de mer, brought 
to the markets of China and Cochin-China. 
Hundreds of proas are annually fitted out in 
the ports of the Sunda Islands for the gather- 
ing of trepang; and sailing with help of the 
western monsoon to the eastern parts of the 
Indian Archipelago, or along the northern 
coast of Australia, return home again by 
favor of the eastern monsoon. The bays of 
the inhospitable, treeless shores of tropical 
New Holland, the abode of a few half starved 


barbarians, are enlivened for a few months by 
the presence of the trepang fishers. 

“ During my excursions round Raftles Bay,” 
says Dumont d’ Urville, (“ Voyage to the 
South Pole”) “I bad remarked here and there 
small heaps of stones surrounding a circular 
space. Their use remained a mystery until 
the Malayan fishers arrived. Scarce had their 
proas cast anchor, when without loss of time 
they landed large iron kettles, about three 
feet in diameter, and placed them in the stone 
heaps, the purpose of which at once became 
clear to me. Close to this extemporised 
kitchen they then erected a shed on four 
bamboo stakes, most likely for the purpose of 
drying the holotburias in case of bad weather. 
Towards evening, all preliminaries were finish- 
ed, and the following morning we paid a visit 
to the fishermen, who gave us a friendly re- 
ception. Hach proa had thirty-seven men on 
board, and carried six boats, which we found 
busily engaged in fishing. Seven or eight 
Malays were diving near the ship, to look for 
trepang at the bottom of the sea. The skip- 
per alone stood upright, and surveyed their 
labors with the keen eye of a master. A burn- 
ing sun scorched the dripping heads of the 
divers, seemingly without incommoding them; 
no Huropean would have been able to pursue 
the work for any length of time. It was 
about noon, and the skipper told us this was 
the best time for fishing, as the higher the 
sun, the more distinctly the diver is able to 
distinguish the trepang crawling at the bot- 
tom. Scarcely had they thrown their booty 
into the boat when they disappeared again 
under the water, and as soon as a boat was 
sufficiently laden, it was instantly conveyed 
to the shore, and succeeded by another. 

“The holothuria of Ruffles Bay is about 
six inches long, and two inches thick. It 
forms a large cylindrical fleshy mass, almost 
without any outward sign of an organ, and 
as it creeps very slowly along is easily caught. 
The essential qualities of a good fisherman are 
great expertness in diving, and a sharp eye 
to distinguish the holothurias from the simi- 
larly colored sea-bottom. 

“The trepang is first thrown into a kettle 
filled with boiling water. After afew minutes 
it is taken out, opened and cleaned, and then 
thrown into a second kettle, where a small 
quantity of water and the parching rind of a 
mimosa produce dense vapors. This is done 
to smoke the trepang for better preservation. 
Finally, it is dried in the sun, or in case of 
bad weather under the above-mentioned shed. 
I tasted the trepang and found it had some 
resemblance to lobster. Inthe China market 
the Malays sell it to the dealers for about fif- 
teen rupees ($7.50) the picul of 125 pounds. 
From the earliest times the Malays have pos- 
sessed the monopoly of this trade in those 
parts, and Huropeans will never be able to 
deprive them of it, as the economy of their 
outfit and the extreme moderation of their 
wants forbid all competition. About four in 
the afternoon the Malays had terminated 
their work. In less than half an hour the 
kettles and utensils were brought on board, 
and before nightfall we saw the proas vanish 
from our sight.”— Hartwig. 


Extract from the Life of Sarah Grubb.— 
The prayer of my Spirit is, that my dwel- 
ling may be in this hidden life, that I may 
prefer its substantial operations to either 
spiritual or temporal enjoyments, and that by 


it my body and mind may be preserved fro 
running to and fro in the earth, with an 
blast from the wilderness. But oh, the nec 
of “standing still in the watch,” the infirm 
ties of our nature are so many and grea 
We meet with few in this pilgrimage an 
state of probation, who are dipped into syr 
pathy with us, and know what it is to | 
destitute of all comeliness. There are ma 
who, were we clad in royal apparel, and ha 
the king’s signet always unvailed upon u 
would no doubt acknowledge us in the gate 
and in the victory of the heavenly cause, er 
Hosanna! with us in triumph. ; 
But what was the path of the Master? | 
it not the path for his servants, that the 
might be encouraged, and have a steadfa: 
example therein? He trod it before then 
and endured the several gradations and di 
pensations of the spiritual warfare ; he faste 
in the wilderness, till he was an hungere: 
Let us not then think it strange that th 
servant is not greater than his master. Or 
safety depends upon our watchful attentior 
that when we are tempted we yield not; bu 
oh, how near does the impatience of our di 
position border upon that language, “con 
mand these stones that they be made bread | 
forgetting that it is not by bread ald 
that our hidden life is preserved, but b 
every word that proceedeth out of the mout 
of God, and by every turning of his divin 
hand upon us; whereby, in his wisdom, 
grow from stature to stature, which by tal 
ing thought for ourselves we cannot do. | 
we are found worthy to stand as pillars i 
the Lord’s house in this day, when there a 
many heavy burdens to bear, we must 
first upon a sure foundation ; our disposition 
like those of the disciples that discovered th 
love of their Master’s glory on the moun 
must be subservient to divine control; an 
we must not only learn to descend from th 
vision of light, but to keep the charge, and t 
tell it to no man until the divine life an 
power arise. How hewing and forming an 
these things; and what instructive traces d 
they leave of the Master’s work, because the 
reduce self, and convince that no confiden 
must be placed therein! May it be our e 
perience, in the few succeeding steps of 0 
lives, patiently- to suffer, and fervently t 
wrestle for the blessing of preservation. 


Tree-Ants.—W e passed too, in the path, a 
object curious enough, if not beautiful. Up 
smooth stem ran a little rib, seemingly ¢ 
earth and dead wood, almost straight, an 
about half an inch across, leading to a grea 
brown lump among the branches as big as 
bushel basket. We broke it open, and foun 
it a covered gallery swarming with li 
Brown ant-like creatures, white maggot-lik 
creatures, of several shapes and sizes, wer 
hurrying up and down, as busy as huma’ 
beings in Cheapside. They were Termites-— 
‘‘ white ants’”—of which of the many specie 
I know not; and the lump above was thei 
nest. But why they should find it wisest t 
perch their nest aloft is as difficult to guest 
as to guess why they take the trouble to buil| 
this gallery up to it, instead of walking u) 
the stem in the open air. It may be tha 
they are afraid of birds. It may be, too, tha 
they actually dislike the light. At all i 4 
the majority of them—the workers and so 


diers, I believe, without exception, are blind 
and do all their work by an intensely dé 
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sped sense of touch—and it may be of 
lland hearing also. Be that asit may, we 
‘ald have seen them, had we had time to 
, repair the breach in their gallery with 
‘much discipline and division of labor as 
“rage human workers in a manufactory, 
pre the business of food-getting was re- 
aed.— Kingsley’s West Indies. 


For “The Friend.” 
Bible and Tract Distributing Society. 
LETTER FROM A FRIEND IN TENNESSEE. 
Maryville, E. Tenn., 5th mo. 21st, 1872. 

‘Dear Friend,—The bible and tracts sent to 
-eare some time since, either for sale or 
sribution, have all been disposed of. Soon 
er receiving them, the American Bible 
siety sent bibles for sale at cost into differ- 
( localities here. After consultation with 

iedley Warner and other Friends, L con- 

Jed to retain these to supply cases of great 
d where they could not buy. 

‘he twelve large reference bibles have each 
n placed in a Scripture school organized 
Friends, in which there was no reference 

(“le for the use of the superintendent, except 
ee which have been given to aged Friends 
‘, able to buy. 

ihe large testaments have all been donated 
sstly to poor aged people, very many of 
sm women. As I have travelled much, it 

ls been my constant endeavor to supply 

y cases of the greatest need ; in many in- 

‘'mces in mountain districts. 

‘Many families now have a bible or testa- 
‘mt who would have had none without your 
iristian aid. 

Lhe large-print testaments are of especial 

‘nefit to aged persons whose sight is failing. 

My distribution has extended to seven dif. 

‘ent counties. The tracts were soon all dis- 

ised of. I have confined my distribution to 

iite people, as Yardley Warner and his 
inchers look after the interests of the colored 

‘ople. I hope the disposition I have made 
the books will prove satisfactory to you. 

The books and tracts have been, I think, 

‘ly appreciated. In several cases on re- 

siting the families supplied, the testament or 

yle has been produced with the remark, 

‘at a blessing or what a comfort it has been 

“them. I have often been made glad that 

-u have so kindly placed it in my power to 
‘eer the families of the needy with the 

essed book. 

‘The school bibles in some cases have been 


wen to children in Scripture schools who 
suld not buy. 
Not long since I visited a “ Sabbath school.” 
sven in one class had but one book, and 
zelve who could read had only a dime testa- 
‘ent between them. I had none to give 
vem. It is true this was an extreme case. 
ffecl sure that the work done in supplying 
dividuals and families with Scripture by 
our christian liberality has been blessed to 
‘any souls. 
Your friend, 

JeremMian A, GRINNELL, 


——_+ o_—_ 


Selected. 
A late writer says there are a great many 
nds of intemperance besides that of tobacco, 
xium or brandy, and amongst these other 
arieties enumerates the so generally pre- 
alent disposition on the part of young men 
ad ladies to do with as little sleep as possible. 
ashionable parties rarely begin before ten 
clock, and end at any hour between that 


time and daylight. Young men who attend 
them necessarily lose nearly the whole night’s 
sleep, and as a consequence are unfit for 
business the next day. 

Rarely does an evening’s gathering of young 
people terminate before midnight, and it is 
safe to assert that of our fashionable young 
men and women, scarcely one in ten, as a 
general thing, gets to bed before that hour. 
The result is, that deprived of the repose 
needful for manly and womanly vigor, they 
grow prematurely old. Hight hours sleep is 
as little as a man needs, in order to fit him 
for the proper discharge of his daily duties, 
whether his occupation be of a mental or 
physical character, and he who neglects the 
observance of this rule, will sooner or later 
regret it. 

It is this intemperance in wakefulness that 
pales the cheeks of so many of our young 
women, and enervates and destroys the vigor 
and activity of young men. An abundance 
of sound sleep is as essential to health as 
an abundance of good food. Loss of sleep is 
destruction of life. God made the night for 
sleep, and when we fail to use it for the ap- 
pointed purpose, we violate a law, for which 
we will be sure to be held to strict account. 
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There are three questions with which we 
ought individually to be mentally familiar in 
our serious reflections, and to which, what- 
ever may be our theory, we are practically 
giving our answers, in our every-day life and 
conversation. 

For what purpose have I been created ? 

How nearly do I come up to fulfilling the 
purpose designed ? 

How will my account stand if the time for 
settlement should come suddenly ? 

We can hardly suppose these queries to be 
entertained as they should be by every pro- 
fessed disciple of Christ, and at the same 
time bear in mind the moral and religious 
character of the world in which we are placed, 
without a conviction that to live in accord- 
ance with the proper response to the first, our 
our whole course must be regulated by the will 
of Him who created us, and that to do this we 
are called to strive availingly with every beset- 
ting sin, and by watchfulness and prayer, to 
maintain that inner life of godliness which 
will regulate our motives, our words and ac- 
tions. The appetites and propensities of our 
corrupt nature are all opposed to this, we 
have a subtle enemy, and we are environed 
with potent temptations in the every-day in- 
tercourse and business of life, how then are 
we to fulfil the purpose for which we are 
called into being, and know the soul to be re- 
deemed from all evil, and prepared to stand 
with acceptance before its final Judge? ‘The 
Apostle Paul tells us in a few comprehensive 
words, how he attained to this condition, and 
as with him go it must be with all. “ By the 
grace of God I am what I am ;” and he thus 
shows what kind of religious life this pro- 
duced in him: “I am crucified with Christ, 
nevertheless I live; yet not I but Christ who 


liveth in me, and the life which I now live in! 


the flesh, I live by the faith of the Son of God, 
who loved me and gave himself for me.” 


Now unless we have this same personal ex- 
perience of the effects of the religion of Christ, 
it matters not what may be our zeal for 
truth, how correct our words of faith and 
love, how multiform our labors for the good 
of others, the inner life, if it has ever, been 
imparted, will languish, and the “plant of 
renown” will not grow nor bear fruit. 

If then in pondering these queries, the un- 
flattering witness which cannot be deceived 
makes us sensible that the all-important work 
to which they point has not kept pace with 
the journey of life, how desirable, how indis- 
pensable that we should humble ourselves 
under the mighty hand of Him with whom 
we have to do, and to whom we must finally 
give account, in order that a diligent, heart- 
felt search may be made for the lost piece of 
silver, and our hearts be made clearly sensi- 
ble of wherein we fall short in submitting to 
the unalterable terms on which alone any can 
become followers of the meek and lowly 
Saviour. 

It is thus and thus only that peace and 
happiness are to be obtained in this world: 
for unwilling as we may be to admit it, it is 
nevertheless true that sin and sorrow are in- 
evitably linked together, and however the 
chain which connects them may be concealed 
and mysterious, it is indissoluble. With what- 
ever power of intellect or subtlety of reason- 
ing unregenerate man may force his way into 
the dominion of nature, however, he may 
have sought out and heaped up knowledge, 
until his control over the external world 
would seem to admit of almost indefinite ex- 
tension, however he may lade himself with 
riches, or revel in the gratification of his 
senses, yet he finds all vain and impotent to 
force the cup of true happiness to his lips, or 
to enable him to obtain even by stealth, a 
draught of the enjoyment that satisfies the 
immortal spirit. While the soul is rebelling 
against the révealed will of its alone Redeem- 
er and Regenerator, the inexorable fiat of its 
Creator holds it back from the attainment of 
peace and happiness, and when the longed 
for potion seems ready to be enjoyed, dashes it 
to the ground ere we can taste and be satisfied. 
This is the case even where we may little 
suspect it. Hxperience has long since taught 
that we are so often deceived by appearances 
it is not safe to forma judgment therefrom. 
When circumstances lift the vail behind 
which so many screen their inner life from 
the view of ordinary observers, how often is 
it found that many of those who had appear- 
ed to be almost free from even the minor 
troubles of life, the brightness of whose ap- 
parent happiness may have dazzled the eyes 
of their acquaintances, have been secretly 
sufferers from harassing cares or corroding 
griefs, which imbitter the staple of life, and 
prey upon their weary and distressed hearts.. 

We cannot fulfil the great purpose of our 
existence and secure happiness here and here- 
after, unless we are regenerated by the Spirit 
of Him who first called us into being. As 
this is allowed to operate, it moulds the whole 
man into the heavenly image, preserving his 
individuality, while it sanctifies the gifts of 
intellect and the acquirements of learning, by 
passing both through the fire of God’s altar. 
Herein consists the life and virtue of the re- 
ligion of Christ, designed to confer rest and 
peace amid the trials and struggles of life, 
and prepare for joy unutterable during the 
countless ages of eternity. It cannot be 


changed in itself, but it is constantly extend- 
ing its influence over the varying fields of 
thought and feeling, laying its restrictions on 
customs and actions which may have once 
been deemed beyond its jurisdiction, bringing 
down that which is exalted, and elevating 
that which has been esteemed despicable or 
kept hidden from the gaze of the world. The 
possession and practice of this religion enables 
us to answer properly the three important 
questions of life, and even under the chafing 
of adverse circumstances, when the heart may 
be sore from consciousness of our own frail- 
ties, or grief arise from the conduct of others, 
thought can reach forward to the crown at 
the end of the race, for securing which all 
our toils and trials are made subservient. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrign.—A letter from the ex-emperor of France, 
addressed to the generals and commanders of the 
French army has been published, in which the emperor 
makes the following acknowledgment: “I am respon- 
sible for Sedan. The army fought heroically with an 
enemy double its strength. After 14,000 had been 
killed or wounded, I saw that the contest was merely 
one of desperation. The army’s honor having been 
saved, I exercised my sovereign right and unfurled the 
flag of truce, as it was impossible that even the immo- 
lation of sixty thousand men could save France. I 
obeyed a cruel, inexorable necessity. My heart was 
broken, but my conscience was tranquil.” The generals 
who received this letter transmitted it to President 
Thiers. The Commission on Capitulations, in their 
report relative to the surrender of Strasburg, blame 
General Uhrich on all points for the capitulation of the 
city. He is especially censured for securing for him- 
self and officers exemption from the conditions imposed 
upon his enlisted men by the German commander to 
whom he surrendered. Several more persons convicted 
of participating in the Communist revolt, have been 
executed. Henri Rochefort and others, have been 
transported to New Caledonia. 

The North German Lloyd’s steamship Baltimore, 
which arrived at Southampton on the 22d ult. from 
Baltimore for Bremen, and subsequently sailed for her 
destination, on the following night came in collision, 
off Hastings, with the Spanish steamship Lorenzo 
Semprum. The Baltimore had a large hole stove in 
her hull, and the fires were soon extinguished, not how- 
ever before the steamer had been run aground. The 
crew and passengers were all landed in safety. 

A letter from Khartoum states that Sir Samuel 
Baker, in his passage from Khartoum to Gondokoro, 
lost one-half of his command of eight hundred men. 
Near Gondokoro Sir Samuel Baker had five days’ fight 
with the Bari savages, who proved treacherous, and in- 
stead of supplying provisions, as they agreed, removed 
eyerything from the reach of the expedition, and as- 
saulted them. 

London, 5th mo. 27th.—Consols, 933. U. S. sixes, 
1867, 93%; ten-forties, 893. 

Liverpool.—Uplands cotton, 11} a 11gd.; Orleans, 
11} a 11$d. California white wheat, 12s. 10d.; red 
winter, 12s. 7d.; spring, lls. 8d. a 12s. per 100 Ibs. 

Madrid dispatches say that numbers of Carlists con- 
tinue to surrender to the government troops in some of 
the disaffected provinces. New bands however appear 
in various quarters, and though small are very active. 
The Carlist organization in Biscay has been completely 
broken up. 

The Sagasta Ministry has resigned, and King Ama- 
dens has called upon Admiral Topete to form a new 
Ministry, which will be composed of members of the 
Unionist party. 

A full pardon is offered to all insurgents who, make 
a voluntary surrender, 

Reports from the eastward of Halifax say the coast 
continues obstructed by ice. The Magdalena Islands 
herring fleet returned without reaching the fishing 
grounds. The ice was impenetrable. The American 
schooner, General Meade, was crushed by the ice in at- 
tempting to force through it. 

The Cuban insurrection has not yet been completely 
suppressed. Captain General Valmaseda, has issued a 
proclamation offering full pardon to soldiers surrender- 
ing with arms, also to heads of families and to chiefs of 
parties surrendering with their commands,—a few of 
the insurgent generals who are named being excepted. 
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City of Mexico dates to the 17th ult., state that the 
administration is gaining strength, and the revolution- 
ary movement subsiding. Order has been restored in 
Yucatan. The Mexican Congress has approved of the 
extension of ample facilities to President Juarez. 
Prime Minister Gladstone stated in the House of 
Commons on the 27th ult., that official information had 
been received that the Senate of the United States had 
agreed, with some amendments, to the new article of 
the treaty. The proposed modifications by the Senate 
were under consideration of the Cabinet, and the Eng- 
lish reply would be dispatched by cable, and no time 
would be lost in settling the matter. 

Heavy and destructive rains in the vicinity of Prague, 
Bohemia, prevailed on the 27th ult., and several pre- 
vious days. The volume of water which fell was so 


great as to inundate the surrounding country and sweep 
away the growing crops, together with several villages. 
A number of persons have been drowned. 

Forty-one vessels are known to have been lost in the 
seal fishery off the coasts of Labrador.and Newfound- 
land this spring. The loss of life has been fearfully 
great, only 175 persons out of all on board, having been 
accounted for. The disaster seems to have been caused 
by storms and ice-bergs. The vessels and crews be- 
longed mostly in Newfoundland. 

Unirep Srarrs.—Manufactures—The great growth 
of manufacturing industry is shown by the census re- 
turns. In 1850 the gross production of manufactures 
in all the States was returned as an 4ggregate of $1,- 
019,106,616, in 1860 it had risen to $1,885,861,666, and 
in 1870 it was $4,302,453,616. The products of mines 
and fisheries are excluded. 

Careful surveys show that Lake Michigan has an 
average depth of 1800 feet, Lake Superior 900 feet, 
Lake Ontario 500 and Lake Erie of only 120 feet, which 
is said to be constantly decreasing. 

Ten thousand immigrants landed at New York on 
the 20th ult. This is probably the largest number that 
has ever landed in a single day. About 20,000 arrived 
during last week. 

The U.S. Senate has finally passed the bill granting 
a general amnesty, with only two negative votes. The 
Senate has also, by a vote of 27 to 14, passed a supple- 
mental civil rights bill, based on the one submitted by 
Charles Sumner, but which failed after long discussion. 
The new bill does not apply to schools, cemeteries or 
juries. It provides that if owners or persons in charge 
of any public inn, or any place of public entertainment, 
for which a license is required, and the owners or per- 
sons in charge of any stage, coach, railroad or other 
means of public carriage, for passengers or freight, 
make any distinction as to the admission or accommo- 
dation on account of race, color, or previous condition 
of servitude, they shall be punishable for each offence 
by a fine of not less than $500 nor more than $5000, 
and shall be liable to suits for damages in any of the 
United States Courts. The Amnesty bill provides that 
all political disabilities imposed by the third section of 
the fourteenth article of amendments of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States are hereby removed from all 
persons whomsoever except Senators and Representa- 
tives of the Thirty-sixth and Thirty-seventh Congresses, 
officers in the judicial, military, and naval service of 
the United States, heads of departments, and foreign 
ministers of the United States. The Senate, by a vote 
of 49 to 9, has advised the President to negotiate a sup- 
plementary treaty under which this country waives its 
claims for indirect damages that it has sustained at the 
hands of Great Britain, on condition that Great Britain 
is pledged to waive claims against the United States 
for damages that may occur to her from this country 
under similar circumstances hereafter. 

The interments in Philadelphia last week numbered 
354, including 37 deaths from small pox, 50 of con- 
sumption, and 10 old age. 

According to the census of 1870, the number of horses 
in the United States and Territories was 8,690,219, 
against 7,434,688 in 1860. The neat cattle numbered 
28,074,582, against 28,967,028 in 1860. The war caused 
a great destruction of beef cattle, and five years of peace 
had not fully restored the loss. Illinois has the most 
horses, 1,017,646; New York, 856,241; Ohio, 704,664; 
Pennsylvania, 611,488 ; Texas, 574,641. There were in 
the whole country 2,659,985 farms, with 188,921,000 
acres of improved land. 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 27th ult. New York—American gold, 113%. 
U.S. sixes, 1881, 119}; ditto, 1868, 116%; ditto, 10-40, 
5 per cents, 112. Superfine flour, $6.25 a $6.75; State 
extra, $7.30 a $7.70; finer brands, $8 a $13.25. Amber 
Michigan wheat, $2.08 a $2.10; red western, $1.98; 
No. 1 Milwaukie spring, $1.80; No. 2 Chicago spring, 
$1.71. Canada barley, $1.10. Oats, 58a61 cts. Western 


rye, $1.09; State, $1.12. Western mixed corn, 72 
74 cts.; yellow, 744 cts.; white, 80 cts. Philadelphia 
Cotton, 252 a 26} cts. Cuba sugar, 9% cts. Supert 
flour, $6 a $6.75; finer brands, $7 a $11.50. Pen 
and western red wheat, $2.10 a $2.15; amber, $2.2 
a $2.25. Rye, $1.10. Yellow corn, 69 a 70 ets. O: 
56 a 60 cts. Canvassed hams, 12 cts. Lard, 9 a 93 
Clover-seed, 9 a 10 cts. per lb. Timothy, $3 per bus 
About 2100 beef cattle sold at the Avenue Drove-ya 


mon 5 a 53 cts. per lb. gross. 
63 a 6% cts. per lb. gross for choice, 5} a 64 
to good. Receipts 16,000 head. Corn fed hogs, $6 
a $7.12 per 100 Ibs. net. Receipts 3,242 head. Ba 
more.—Red wheat, $2 a $2.25. Southern white co 
76 a 79 cts.; yellow, 73 cts.; western mixed, 72 a 73 
Oats, 55 a 62 cts. St. Louis.—No. 2 winter red whe 
$2.10 a $2.12. Western mixed corn, 473 cts. No 
oats, 45 cts. Rye, 90 cts. Lard, 94 cts. Milwaukie 
No. 1 spring wheat, $1.52; No. 2, $1.49. No. 2 mi 
corn, 46 cts. No.1 Rye, 81} cts. No. 2 fall barley, 
cts. Cleveland.—No. 1 winter red wheat, $1.93; No 
do., $1.83. Corn, 57 cts. Oats, 46 cts. Louisville 
Wheat, $1.95. Corn in sacks, 67 a 68 cts. Detroit 
Amber Michigan wheat, $1.89 a $1.90; No. 1 white, 
a $2.08. Corn, 54 cts. Oats, 46 ets. 


WANTED. 


A Friend as Principal of the School under care 
Germantown Preparative Meeting. The school i: 
graded one, well supplied with needful appliances 
a full academic course, and the salary offered is liber 

Apply to 

Alfred Cope, Germantown. 

Samuel Morris, Olney, Phila. 

James E. Rhoads, Germantown. 

Jane E. Mason, No. 15 S. 7th St., Philad 
Mary R. Haines, No. 926 Spruce St., do. 


FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOLS. 


Wanted, a teacher in the classical department of - 
Friends’ Select Schools, upon the opening of the F 
term in the 9th month next, 

Application may be made to 

James Whitall, 410 Race St., 
Edward Maris, M. D., 127 South Fifth § 
Geo. J. Scattergood, 413 Spruce St. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philudelphi 
Physician and Superintendent—JosHua H. Wor: 
incToN, M. D. 

Applications for the Admission of Patients may 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board 
Managers. 


Diep, on the 16th of Eleventh month, 1871, at. 
late residence, Germantown, MarGarer P. Horr 
in the one hundredth year of her age, a member of 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia for 
Western District. . 

, at his residence at Coal Creek, Iowa, on { 
5th of Fourth month, 1872, Jno. EpGrrron, in 

37th year of his age, an esteemed member of Coal Cr 
Monthly and Particular Meeting. He was a dilig 
attender of meetings, and manifested much interest 
the affairs of Society. He had long been in a declin 
state of health, but not so as to be entirely confined 
his bed at any time, and notwithstanding the final su 
mons was unexpected to himself, his friends hay 
consoling belief that through the merey of God 
Christ, he has been permitted to enter the mansion 
rest. And his sudden call seems to proclaim loudly 
survivors the necessity of being ready, for at such 
hour as ye think not the Son of man cometh. 

, on the 28th of Fourth month, 1872, at his r 
dence in Philadelphia, WiLL1AM Waricut, in the 6 
year of his age, a member of Northern District Mont 
Meeting. We trust his end was peace. 

, on the 7th of the Fifth month, after a short 
ness, PeRcIvAL Coins, son of the late Isaac Coll 
in the 41st year of his age, a member of the Mont 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia for the West 
District. Almost his last words expressed his trus 
the mercy of God, through Jesus Christ our Lord. | 
innocent and careful walk, and the religious feeling 
manifested while in health, give the comfortable as; 
ance that his end was peace. 
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WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER. 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 


